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Why Jesus Wept. 


It is generally supposed that Jesus wept at 
the grave of Lazarus, from sympathy with the 
bereaved sisters and friends of the deceased.— 
From a close examination of the narrative, I am 
led toa different conclusion. It seems that 
when Jesus heard that Lazarus was sick, in- 
stead of going directly to see him, as the prompt- 
ings of natural sympathy would have dictated, 
he abode two days still in the same place where 
he was ; (verse 6,) at the same time intima- 
ting to his disciples his reason for this seeming 
neglect, by saying, ‘* This sickness is not unto 
death, but for the glory of God, that the Son 
of God might be glorified thereby.’ (ver. 4.) 
After the death of Lazarus, he told his disciples 
of it, adding—a still plainer intimation of his 
view of the case——‘‘I am glad for your sakes 
that I was not there, to the intent ye may be- 
lieve.” (ver. 15.) Believe what? Manifestly, 
in his power to overcome death. But his disei- 
ples seem to have had no real apprehension of 
his meaning, being blinded by unbelief ; for, 
evidently wondering at his temerity in placing 
himself again in the power of the Jews, (ver. 8.) 
one of them proposed to his fellow disciples to 
go and die with him. (ver. 16.) When Jesus 
arrived in Bethany, he was met by Martha with 
a salutation which betrayed at once the unbe- 
lief of her heart. She said,‘ Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died ;’ (ver. 21,) 
as though the omnipotent power whic) could ar- 
rest the progress of the king of terrors, could 
not rescue a victim from his grasp. Jesus re- 
plied to Martha, ‘ thy brother shall rise again.’ 
She immediately referred this to the future, say- 
ing, ‘ I know that he shall rise again in the res- 
urrection at the last day.’ Jesus said to her, 
‘1 am the resurrection and the life : he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live ; and whosoever liveth and believeth 
in me, shall never die. Believest thou this ?” 
Here was a plain declaration of his power to 
overcome death. 

Let us look for a moment at the weight of 
unbelief which Jesus encountered in perform- 
ing this miracle. His disciples,(as well as the 
sisters and friends of Lazarus, who were weep- 
ing around him in hopeless sorrow,) by their 
language, as well as their actions, thrust dag- 
gers into hissoul. ‘Some of them said, ‘Could 
not this man who opened the eyes of the blind, 
have caused that this man should not have 
died ?? ” No wonder then, that he groaned in 
spirit, or that he was troubled and wept at 
such an exhibition of the mighty power of un- 
belief. It is evident from the connection, that 
this was the cause of his grief. It is not said 
that he was troubled, until he saw Martha, and 
Mary, and their friends weeping around him. 
Then he groaned in the spirit, and was troubled. 
(v. 33.) Had these been the manifestations 
of ordinary sympathy with the bereaved, it is 
reasonable to suppose that they would have ap- 
peared before: else the susceptibility of the 
other friends far exceeded his. When some 
of them asked,‘‘Could not this man who open- 
ed the eyes of the blind, have caused that even 
this man should not have died?” (ver. 37,) it 
immediately follows: ‘Jesus therefore, again 
groaning in himself, cometh to the grave.” 


|‘The Jews said, Behold, how he loved him.’| matter is more friendly to the principality of | body corresponding in form with the living Sa- 


} 
lver. 36. 


They put the same construction on | good than to the principality of evil; for God | vior in us—a body formed by Christ, beaute- 


the emotion he exhibited, that is put upon it] is essentially peaceful, quiet, and loves a quiet lous as himself. The curse shall be removed, 


| é 
| 
‘friends. But the evangelist gives no counte- 
| uance to this construction ; and the whole tenor 
of the account shows that Jesus wept, not for 
the loss of the dead, but for the oppressive un- 
belief of the living. —[ Reprint. M. EF. C. 
M. E. ©. is now the prisoner of death: but we 
seem to hear her speaking in these lines—written so 
unconsciously years ago. And she says to us—* Be 
not like Martha, but believe in Christ’s power to 
raise the dead. You already believe in Christ’s pow- 
ex to cure disease and baffle death’s attacks; be- 
lieve in his power to destroy death, and ‘ rescue the 
victims in his grasp.’ And that shall be our belief. 
We do believe that the earthquake of the second res- 
urrection is moving beneath, to throw open the pris- 
on doors. Our faith is stirred up to leave behind 
the victories we have gained in the way of foiling 


dead from his power. Of what account is it to us to 
keep our little company while the great company of 
the dead are in captivity! Whether we die or not, is 
little matter; the great point is, to have that power 
destroyed which separates the family of God. Christ 
was able to arrest the destroyer, and even restore the 
dead ; and yet he went forward and died himself. So 
his disciples, with the same power in their hands, 
many of them, lost their lives. The meaning of this 
is plain: they did not count it enough to merely 
check death’s operations on the surface—they pur- 
sued him into Hades where the seat of his power was. 
Most of those who were healed by Christ, were sick 
again, undoubtedly, and died. Death was not de- 
stroyed, and he had more arrows to fling. Christ 
knew that he must die himself before he could con- 
quer. He must go into Hades—death’s undisputed 
realm—and overcome the enemy there. He came 
off victor, with the keys of death and hell; and now 
they are forced to d@liver up their dead at the sound 
of his voice. They have done it once, and will again. 

We may conceive of the power of death as a living 
organization, (call it the devil, or Hades, or by what 
name we please,) which is feeding itself on human 
life. We not only want to stopits eating, but we 
want to have it killed and dissolved, and recover out 
of it the life it has digested. That will be the end 
of death's history. That great organization which 
has been so long appropriating and assimilating to 
itself the life of the human race, is doomed itself to 
die, and be dissolved and disintegrated, and all the 
valuable life there is in it liberated. The saying 
will be fulfilled—*O! death, I will be thy plagues ; 
O! grave, I will be thy destruction.’ 

We mourn not for friends in Hades as those with- 
out hope. Death had reason to spite Mrs. Cragin ; 
but he may have more. We are sure her spirit will 
be a‘ plague’ to him—his digestion will have a severe 
trial—he has swallowed poison. We are certain 
that the faith of the resurrection is in Hades now; 
and it is impossible that it should be holden there. 

If we study the attributes of God in the New Tes- 
tament, we shall find that his power to raise the dead 
is most frequently presented to our faith. We are 
apt to believe in this power as Martha did, in an ab- 
stract sense, and say—we know that in the resur- 
rection, at the last day, God will manifest his glory. 
But Christ presented it to Martha’s faith on the spot; 
and we ought to be prepared for such a test. Does 
he not say to us—‘I aia the resurrection and the 
life; he that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live, and he that liveth and believeth 


on me, shall never die. Believest thou this ” 
H. 





Matter. 


People talk about gross matter, as though 
matter were in itself base and mischievous. 
This is one of the delusions that the deceiv- 
er, taking advantage of the fall, has intro- 
duced into the world; but (as usual) there 
is no foundation of truth in it. Matter is in- 
nocent in itself, and perfectly obedient to spir- 
it. If subject to the action of a good spirit it 
produces happiness, and onthe contrary it pro- 
duces misery when subject to the action of an 
evil force. In both cases matter is only the 
subject, not the agent. If a stone is hurled 
at a person, it has no mischievous intent ; it is 
simply obedient to the force that hurls it. 





It is evident that the mere inertia of 


death here, and press forward to the recovery of the | 


| . . . 
| with the quict obedience of matter. Thus we 


| with matter. 
| . . . . . 

‘entered into marriage connection with it, and 
{ 


| caused it to bring forth abundantly. 
| 


His Spirit brooded upon it—he 


With the time-honored philosophy in our 


j minds, that matter is debasing, we regard our 
bodies, passions, food, &c., as evil, unclean, 
and vile. This is unjust, both to God who 
created us, and to matter, which is in itself en- 


it. God made our bodies, and our various pas- 
sions, for elevated and glorious purposes. He 
pronounced his works ‘ very good ;? and the 


the Holy Ghost.’ To think evil of them, there- 
fore, is to think evil of God’s workmanship 
—of the abode of the Holy Spirit. True, 
; human nature may be possessed by demons and 





evil influences, and then it is made base and 
vile; but baseness is not inherent in human 
nature. All baseness and poison are spiritual, 
not material. 
aud base spirits are seeking to make a quar- 
rel between them. 

The policy of Satan is to blind our percep- 
tion as to the real cause of the difficulties we 
meet ir dealing with matter, by directing our 
attention to the apparent cause. But, thank 
heaven, we are not ignorant of this device. 


what is good, and turn all evil thoughts towards 
its corruptor—render evil to whom evil is due 
—hurl back all false insinuations to their source, 
and demand in the name and strength of him 
who died to redeem us, body and soul, from the 
power of evil, the right and liberty to worship 
God in his own temple, and praise him with 
his own instruments. w. 





Life and Form. 

The tendency of life is to assume forms cor- 
responding to itself; and in a natural state— 
a state free from the influences of evil—the es- 
sential character of life might be determined 
by its envelop, as truly as a tree can be judged 
by its fruits. We instinctively conecive of the 
highest kind of life, the Divine, as enveloped 
in infinite beauty; and on the other hand, we 


moniae nature, and even from the lower grades 
of animal life, as embodiments of ugliness.— 
This law is applicable to all kinds of life, from 
the Divine and human, down through all infe- 
rior existences. 

When the Christian applies this principle to 
himself, a vast field of anticipation is opened 
tohim. The glorious presence of Christ, whose 
life he feels within, rises before him. He pier- 
ces the future, and beholds himself transformed 
And this enraptured vision is 
Both reason 


into his image. 
not founded on mere imagination. 
and the Bible bid us to expect this event.— 
First, reason tells us that life determines the 
form of its envelop; and we know by our own 
consciousness, and by the testimony of the liv- 
ing word, that the divine life is in us: there- 
fore it is but reasonable to expect that the life 
within us, will in due time express itself. See- 
ondly, the Bible abounds in sach language as 
this: ‘ Beholding as in a glass, the glory of the 
Lord, we are changed into the same image, from 
glory to glory.” ‘We know that when he 
[Christ] shall appear, we shall be like him ; 
for we shall see him as he is.’ 

It is then the privilege (and we may say du- 
ty) of all believers in the Lord Jesus, to antici- 





pate, to look and wait for, and to long after’ a 


tirely innocent of the accusations made against | 


apostle Paul calls our bodies ‘the temples of 


. ; | 
God is good, and matter is good; 


Let us, then, act wisely—cease to think evil of 


shrink from conceptions of the opposite or de- | 


| at the present time, by those who love tonour-| neighbor: while the devil is quarrelsome, fret- | and man shall be really the image of his maker. 
| ish and perpetuate a sickly sorrow for departed | ful, uneasy, and is therefore out of harmony | Let us then gird ourselves with hope and con- 


fidence, and ‘ setting the presence of the Lord 


|find God at the beginning in loving relations | always before our face,’ ‘ press forward to the 


| mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 


| Christ Jesus’—a glorified body ! w. 





Comfort. 
Comfort is defined by Webster thus: as 4 
‘noun, ‘new strength or animation ; relief from 
| pain; ease experienced when pain, agitation, 
|or affliction ceases; consolation.’ As a verb, 
‘to strengthen, to strengthen the mind when de- 
| pressed ; to relieve from depression or trouble.’ 
| This definition gives me a new view of one 
‘office of the Holy Spirit. From Christ’s giv- 
‘ing it the appellation of Comforter, we may in- 
|fer that to strengthen, animate and edify, was 
|its most important funetion. Certainly it was 
/a very appropriate name at the time he gave 
it, when he was about to leave his disciples, 
'and they would naturally mourn his absence. 
| He said to them, ‘I will pray the Father and 
“he shall give you another Comforter, that he 
may abide with you forever; even the Spirit of 
truth.’ Again, ‘The Cemforter, which is the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my 
name, shall teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have 
said to you.? And in another place, ‘If I go 
not away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you; but if I depart 1 will send him unto you.’ 
Here is consolation, edification, and strength 
for them. 

Christ said the Holy Spirit should reprove 
the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of 
judgment. How appropriate to follow reproof 
and judgment, is the office of Comforter—a 
‘siver of new strength,’ ease when affliction 
ceases.’ 

In the history of the Primitive church we 
find, after the persecution through Saul’s infla- 
ence, that the Holy Spirit comforted the church- 
es. It is said, ‘Then had the churches rest 
throughout all Judea, and were edified; ar4 
walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied.’ 
Acts 9:31. Paul calls God ‘the Father of 
mercies, and the God of all comfort.? 2 Cor. 
i: 3. H. A. N. 





Hope. 

Dr. Bushnell defines expectation as a looking 
forth, and hope as a reaching forth ; and I sup- 
pose faith might be defined as a taking hold of 
the object reached forth unto. 

I am persurded that our expectations and 
hopes have a great effect upon our faith, and 
that right and true ones will greatly assist faith 

The Bible says a great deal about hope; 
speaks of it as if it was the twin sister of faith. 
It describes it as blessed, glorious, lively, an 
anchor of the soul, a purifying element, ena- 
bling us to draw nigh to God. The Bible also 
teaches that a cheerful, hopeful spirit is attrac- 
tive to God. ‘Behold the eye of the Lord is 
upon them that hope in his mercy.’ ‘ Be of 
good courage, and he shall strengthen thine 
heart, all ye that Aope in the Lord.’ 

We may cultivate hope by turning attention 
to the promises of God; also by giving atten- 
tion to his dealings with us. If we are only 
wide-awake enough to perceive it, we shall find 
that he is continually encouraging us, bestow- 
ing upon us many little attentions, which show 
he is never unmindful of us, but is plotting for 
our good. ‘he believer’s experience works 
hope. ‘Tribulations patiently endured and 
their end waited for, always work hope. Every 
cloud has its bow of promise. 

H. M. 6. 
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The King of ¢N ations. 


Jesus Christ is already king of the world de jure, 
because he is the best man the world has produced, 
and because he has been approved, anointed, and ap- 
pointed to that office, by God the maker of the world. 

He is also already king de facto; for all power in 
heaven and on earth was put into his hands at his 
resurrection, and he gave the world a sufficient dem- 
onstration of his sovereignty at the destruction of | 
Jerusalem, which event, according to his warning at | 
the cross, revealed him sitting at the right hand of | 
power, and ruling the nations with a rod of iron. 

He is yet to be king of nations de nomine, or by | 





the open acknowledgement and enthusiastic loy alty | 


ofmankind. God wail the movement of ratification. 


The Age of Unity. 

The ages of the reign of sin have been ages of Di- 

vision. Sin itself is centrifugal, driving away from 
God and unity; and, falling in with this tendency, 
God has made still further and positive arrangements 
for scattering and so weakening its forces. ‘The fol- 
lowing great facts of human history show both the 
providential and the natural working of this law. 

1. Death is an ordinance of division. 

2. Diversity of language. 

3. Dispersion of the race by distance. 

4. The separation of Jews and Gentiles. 

in 

6. Property exclusiveness. 

These are all manifestations of 
tion, consequent on sin. 

Christ came to displace sin, and bring about unity, 
The centripetal force, the law of attraction and re- 
turn, began to work 1800 years 
what has been done since. 

1. The partition between the Jews and the Gen- 
tiles was taken away. | 

2. A beginning was made on the day of Pentecost, 
of restoring unity of speech. Modern zeal for the | 
study of languages has followed up this beginning, 
and has been connected constantly with the Bible. 

3. The breaking up of exclusive familism was com- 
menced in the Primitive church; and modern so- | 
cialism is following after. 

4. A beginning was made of breaking up property 
exclusiveness, which is also now endorsed and agita- 
ted all over the world 

5. Dispersion by distance is passing away. A 
hundred years ago, large portions of the earth were 
unoccupied ; and while they invited emigration, the 
facilities of communication were so poor that nations 
living a thousand miles apart, were almost the same 
as dead to each other. Now the earth is nearly oc- 
cupied ; separation by withdrawal to new localities is 
impossible; and telegraphs and steam power are 
fast annihilating all separation by distance. 

6. Division by death is passing away. The facts | 
of the ‘ spirit manifestations,’ show that the barrier | 
between the living and the dead is being overcome, 
and the two worlds are ready to flow together. 


the law of separa- | 


ago. Let us see | 





These things clearly indicate the approaching uni- 
ty of the dispensation of the fullness of times; when 
‘God will gather together in one, all things in 
Christ ; both which are in heaven, and which are on 
earth.’ 

Christ’s Integrity. 

There are several instances recorded in which 
Christ refused appeals to his miraculous power. 

First. When Satan tried to tempt him into impa- | 
tience and presumption. He refused to work mira- | 
cles at the devil's instigation. 

Second. When the Pharisees and Sadducees de- 
sired that he would show them a sign from heaven: 
he called them hypocrites, and left them to study out 
the signs they had already. 

Third. When his countrymen were disposed to say 
to him the proverb, Physician heal thyself, * What- 
soever we have heard done in Capernuum, do also in | 
this country : 
and gave thein to understand by the case of Naaman, | 
and of the Shunamite widow, that God pleases him- 
self, and not man, in the exercise of his miraculous | 
power, | 





he resisted their spirit of dictation, | 


His cool independence made them so angry, | 
that they were about to hurl him from the brow of a 
precipice; but he, passing through their midst, went 
his way. 

Fourth. When his brethren wanted to have him 
‘ show off, and advised him to quit his seclusion in 
Galilee, and go into Judea, where his disciples 
might also see the works which he did. ‘If thou do 
these things,” said they, * show thyself to the world’ 
But he knew that the Jews were seeking to kill him, 
and he took no license from his miraculous power of 
defense, to brave their inalice. 

Fifth. When Herod, with a vulgar curiosity, hoped 
to see some miracle done by him. Herod, glad of | 
the occasion which gave him a chance to see Jesus, 
questioned him in many words, but he 
nothing. 

Sixth. When he was upon the cross. and his mur- 
derers mocked him, saying, ‘He saved others, himself 





answered | 





| painted s 


| 
5. Family exclusiveness. I 


| 


he cannot save. If he be the fans of Israel, let him 
come down from the cross and we will believe him. 
No; being reviled he reviled not again. ‘When he 
| suffered he threatened not, but committed himself to 





|him who judgeth righteously.’ 

| We can sce a unitary principle governing Christ’s 
! conduct in all these instances, which is, that he nev- 
ler worked a miracle to gratify selfishness. His 
|merey was boundless, and faith never appealed to 
'him in vain ; but the proud, and captious, and self- 
| seeking, he repulsed, H. 


~ We receive ‘ material aid’ enough, from time 
‘tot aoe to keep us in a thankful and hopeful mood. 
| Our fellow-soldiers of the ‘ forlorn hope’ are few, but 


| 
We have 


jhearty ; and their number is increasing. 
| the pleasure of acknowledging this week the receipt 
|of $100 from a friend of the cause in Perrinton, N. 
Y., who has been a very liberal contributor before. 


| a i 
| Comemnasiiun at Home. 
| Communism is favorable to all the interests of hos- 
| pitality. It will carry up the art of social enter- 


| tainment to a scale of magnificence that is unknown, 


| and impossible under the present cramped system of 


| isolated households. There is a strong natural pas- 
|sion in people for party-making, and the generous 
entertainment of friends. Nothing is more conge- 
; nial to persons of cultivation and refinement; and in 
la rude way the same thing is seen even in barbar- 
ous states. The Arabs of the desert, and even the 
avages of the South Sea, know something 
about the rules and feelings of hospitality. It is a 


given to promote friendship, and 





universal passion, 
minister to whatever is improving and delightful in 
human society. 

But as things are, this passion has but a meagre 


exercise, the barest minimum of gratification. A 


great majority of society never make a party—it is | 


too expensive. And those who are able to give an 


| occasional entertainment to a small circle of friends, 


generally find drawbacks growing out of their false 


circumstances, sufficient to balance all the pleasure 


| of the occasion, if not to make it one of unmitigated 


it is difficult for the single 
its limited resources, 


perplexity and distress. 
family, with its hired service, 
and all the vexations of fashionable exclusiveness, to 
satisfy its own generosity, or carry out the good in- 
tentions with which it would receive guests. To 
avoid the difficulties of private hospitality, it is be- 
coming quite common in cities, to commit the busi- 
ness of party giving to the great Hotels, where they 
have the advantage of community space and organi- 
zation. Public Hotel Banquets are now frequent 
and popular, and likely 
Persons prefer to pay five dollars, and meet their 
friends in the free social atmosphere of a public 


to supersede all others.— 


place, where every thing is done to their hand, rath- 
er than incur the obligation of making large enter- 
By this course however, the 
evificed ; 


tainments themselves. 
true flavor of hospitality is s 
costs the inevitable mean- 





the increased 
convenience of the affair 
ness of paying for it. 
But as we have said, 
culties in the way of the largest social receptions, 
disappear. With unity of heart and interest, and 
free hands instead of indifferent hirelings, any thing 


in Community all these diffi- 


| can be done in the line of hospitality, that it is rea- 


with 
With the value of organization, 


sonable to undertake. and done the greatest 
universal pleasure. 
is also an increase of and material fa- 
which adapé it to the most 
generous social reinions. Above all, the unselfish 
spirit which constitutes and pervades a true associ- 


ation, is the proper element of enjoyment, both for 


there space 


cilities in Community, 


the inviting household, and its guests. 

We were struck with these advantages of Associa- 
tion on the occasion of our late visit at Oneida, 
when the Community there waited upon a party of 
three hundred visitors with perfect ease, and very 
little disturbance to the ordinary course of the fam- 
ily. 

Unexpectedly, some public inention was made of 
the affair in the papers of that vicinity ; and as dis- 
tant friends mery be curious to see their report of 
\it, we insert the articles below. G. 


From the Oneida Telegraph, June 26. 
The Community Festival. 


Being unable ourselves to attend the Strawberry 
Festival of our C ommunity neighbors yesterday, 
we delegated a friend to be the “eating editor” for 
the occasion, who has furnished us with the follow- 
ing: 

A very general invitation was extended to the 

citizens of this and the neighboring villages by the 
Oneid: a Community, to visit their grounds yesterday, 
and partake of their strawherries. Though preven- 
ted by unavoidable circumstances from starting un- 
til a late hour, yet a desire, which we have long en- 
tertained, to visit the premises of our friends, and 
the thought of these de-li-cious berries, a sample 
of which we had seen a day or two before, was not to 
be resisted. We accordingly started about half past 
five, and applying a suasion to our steed, which if 
not as agreeable as that which actuated us, which 


| lay in a certain relation of the gustatory or gans to 


the rich pulp of those enormous ; be -rrics in prospect, 
was yet effectual and brought us to the ground a 
little before six. We met on our w: ay considerable 
many returning, and involuntarily making an esti- 
mate of how much each stomach would “hol 1, and 
then doubling the amount by what each one carried 








in their hands, we confess th: At, notwithstanding our | 
faith in our friends for making ample provisions for 
thei ir guests, we began to have some forebodings for | 
our fate. Our fears were however groundless. | 
Though we had met enough to make a very respec- | 
table company, we found between two and three hun- 
dred persons still on the ground, and all apparent- 
ly in high glee. Indeed nothing but just such a | 
gathering anda feast of strawberries could have 
produced so many such pleasant countenances. We 
were immediately invited to a beautiful bower, 
made of evergreens, fitted up with benches and tables, 
and capable, we should think, of accommodating two 
hundred persons at once, and which we found well 


filled. The long row of tables in the center, was 
literally loaded with strawberries, sugar and cream 


and biscuits and butter, while those on either side 
were doing ample justice to both. We took our seats | 
among the rest, and though we thought when we 
hastily glanced at the company as we came in, that 
the berries were disappearing with a rapidity quite 
unbecoming so much refinement, we, nevertheless, 
are suspicious that we might have fallen into the 
same condemnation; and after we had eaten a dish 
and a biscuit we were inclined to believe our friends, 
Mrs. H. and T., when each asserted that the oth- | 
er had eaten six dishes and as many biscuits to 
match ; nor did we think it would be so very ungen- 
teel after all. 

Next came astrollin the garden, As strawberries 
were the last thing that had interested us, we very 
naturally sought their bed the first thing. It is an 
oblong square of an area of about one-fourth of an 
acre. It is divided off into four or five strips run- 
ing lengthwise of the bed, of about four feet in 
width, and with spaces between of about a foot and | 
a-half or two feet. The vines, which, by the way, | 
showed no indication of having so recently parted | 
with so much of their rich fruit, are kept in hills | 
and not allowed to run together. We were informed | 
that it was estimated that this small patch will 
yield about thirty bushels this season. We are ra- 
ther suprised that there is so little of this fruit rai- 
sed when it can be done so easily and so cheaply.— 
The vines are very hardy and bear the next season 
after setting out, and there is no nicer or healthier 
fruiteaten. They have alsoa large number of Peach 
trees in their garden, which after so much complaint 
as we have heard of peach trees dying in this vicin- 
ity, we were surprised to see looking so hardy and 
thrifty. Cannot our neighbors teach us something 
about raising Peach trees? They have also a fine 
nursery attached, from which they are prepared to 
fill orders with the choicest of fruit trees. We have 
not time to mention all we saw here. The grounds } } 
are laid out with great taste, cultivated with great 
eare, and, judging from appearances, we should 
think paid well. Here everything was in perfect | 
order. Every department of household labor had its 
appropriate room, every one of which seemed to be 
the most conveniently arranged possible. The parlor, 
library, &c., were very pleasant. They have also a 
very neat flower plat, to the right of the front of the 
house, which is arranged with elegance and adorned 
with 2 choice collection of flowers. 

We came away feeling that the influence of such 
a democratic gathering, so free from formality and 
restraint, could not be otherwise than beneficial, and 
that much praise is due the authors of it. 


From the Central N. York Murnal, July 1. 


Mammoth Strawberries. 

There are some incidents and events in life which 
we never forget, but always hold in pleasing re- 
membrance. We shall never forget the basket of 
delicious berries presented to us a few days since, by 
J. R. Minter Esq., of the Oneida Community, and 
we never shall forget the novel and generous straw- 
berry Feast to which he invited us, and in which we 
so delightfully participated on Thursday afternoon. 
Our arrival was late, still sufficiently early for all 
practical purposes. A large number of persons 
were present not less perhaps than two hundred.-—- 
The arrangements for entertaining their invited 
guests were admirably complete. Every attention | 
was shown the visitor. A long, cool, and beautiful 
bower of evergreens was made our reception ground. | 
Tere a prospect opened upon our sight enough to 
convert age into youth again, and the wrinkles of 
time into bewitching and playful dimples. Long ta- 
bles, laden with the tempting, melting, and luscious 
berry of the vine, smothered in rich cream and su- 
gar, were spread out before us. On either side sat 
the beautiful daughters of Vernon, Oneida and the 
vicinity, with eyes bright as starlight, voices sweet 
as the undertone of bridal music, and lips formed for 
kissing, fresh as a strawberry. We were shown 
through the garden and flower grounds, their main 
mansion, the children’s dor mitory, the school room, 
&e. A perfect system of order and neatness pre- 
vailed throughout every department. Fruit, vege- 
tables, &e., which we bave hitherto regarded as un- 
adapted to our soil, here, and under their skill and 
scientific culture, mature and flourish, asif upon 
their native earth. Their location is beautiful. All 
around is wild, varied, and romantic scenery. We 
could not but think, in the language of another, * but 
a few years ago, on the spot where they now sit, cir- 
cled with all that embellishes civilized life, the In- 
dian hunter pursued the panting deer, here wooed 
his dusky mate, and the wild fox dug his hole un- 
seared.’ The samme heavens are indeed over their 
heads—the same waters roll : at their feet, but al 
else, how changed. . * 

After this introduction the editor goes off into a 
good-natured dissertation on modern tendencies to 
social speculation, four which we have not room at 
present. The substance of his discourse is that the 
notions of Communists ave Utopian and impractica- 
ble, but at the same time entertaining, instructive, 
and moralizing ; and ‘ of great use as a motive force 
in stimulating to improvements within the range of 








possibility.’ 


7 On Thursday evening, the 8th inst., the | 
friends of Mr. Cabet gave him a Banquet reception, | 
at the Shakspeare hotel. About 200 persons were | 
present ; and the affair passed off very pleasantly. | 
Mr. Cabet isa celebrated French socialist, and the | 
founder of the Iearian Community at Nauvoo, Il. 
He delivered a speech on the history of the past few 
years in Europe: from whence he has lately return- 
ed. We were surprised to see the aged veteran look | 
so strong and healthy. Ww. 


| 
| 
! 
| 


Sunday, 2 o’elock P. M., 


} for 


' both a general and statesman. 
for our candidate the combined qualifications of 
with others of 


| luoked at it, 


Ratification Meeting at Oneida 


Onvida Commu nity, June 28, 1852 
Dear Frienps— 
When the Circular came, announcing the 
nomination of Jesus Christ, by Kossuth, to the 


the determined ta 


Ratification 


world, we 
Meeting; 


sovercignty of 
hold a aud appointed 
the time of our usu- 
al public meeting, as the most suitable occasion 
us to present our candidate, and our rea- 
sons for his support. 

The objects of the meeting were stated 


Hf. W. 


lecture were read; 
b] 


3urmham, and extracts from Kossuth’s 
after which, brief and stir- 
ring addresses were made by various members 
of the 
warmly the claims of our nominee for the sup- 
The practicality of the 


and 


Community, presenting clearly and 
port of the nation. 
movement was dwelt upon considerably ; 
the faet that our candidate is invisible, was 


ishown to be no objection to his nomination, or 
i his elegibility for office. 


It was thoueht that WKossuth’s nomination 
was good, and would stand; as he represented 
‘the wishes and de sepest se ntiments of a large 
party, not only in this country, but throughout 
ithe civilized world ; a party w hich heretofore 
has not made much stir in the political world, 
but is now for the first time hoisting its ban- 
ner, and entering the political arena. That 
party is the Theocratic Party. Its platform is 
broad as the world; embracing all the interests 
of mankind, physical, moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual. Our candidate stands pledged to 
earry out that platform, and sustain the most 
just and equitable laws that have ever been en- 
acted :—Tire Laws or Gop. 

The Whigs could ask support for Webste 
on account of his gigantic intellect in py 

nate statesmans ship; and claim it for Scott on 
aecount of his military prowess and general- 
ship. The Democrats can say that Pierce is 
But we claim 








all these in a far higher degree, 
amore exalted and endearing character. It 
must be admitted that he has done move for the 
human race, than any other being in existenee, 
or that ever has existed ; and is therefore more 
worthy of their confidence and support, than 
any other. 

The mecting was animated and enthusiastic 
throughout; and characterized by earnestness 


and unanimity. The addresses were listened 
to with great interest, and met with a hearty 
response. 


In conclusion, the following resolutions, 
drawn up on the spot, and read by G. W.N., 
were wnanimously adopted, as embodying the 
sense of the meeting : 

Resolved, That the Oneida Association hails Kos- 
suth’s nomination of Jesus Christ to the sovereignty 
of nations, as a token of the world’s uprising from 
the tyranny of sin and death, and its entrance upon 
the glories of the kingdom of God. 

Resolved, That our candidate possesses in his 
character, and has exhibited in his past deeds, all 
the qualities of greatness and goodness ; that he ful- 
ly satisfies the best ideal of the human heart, and 
possesses claims on the popular enthusiasm, more 
than all others put together. 

Resolved, That his platform of principles, as con- 
tained in the New Tostament, is vital truth, satis- 


factory to every lover of God and humanity; and 
that we need no pledges from our candidate, that 


those principles will be carried out. 

Resolved, That the universal election of Jesus 
Christ to the throne of the world, is practical, near, 
and certain; and that we shall make it our first 
and only business to electioneer and labor for that 
object. Reporter. 





Ratification Meeting at Newark. 

A correspondent from Newark writes :— 

A meeting was held last evening (June 
29th) at the house of Mr. Inslee, the object of 
which was to ratify the nomination of Jesus 
(‘hrist to the sovereignty of the world. 

Mr. Inslee said, the first time that the motto 
of The Circular — DEVOTED TO TITE SOVEREIGN- 
VY OF JESUS CHRIST’—1net his eye, it produced a 
deep effect ; and every time he saw that motto, 
his heart was stirred up to coéperate with it. 
Hfe thought Kossuth’s movement here, was 
simply God’s endorsement of The Circular’s 
nomination of Christ to the sovereignty of the 
world. 

Mr. Smith wished to eultivate a clear reeog- 
nition of the faet that this nomination is not fa- 
| natic “al, but a heaven-inspired thought-—a 
lfruth that we are to realize. The more he 
the more he was convinced that it 
was se, By cultivating in us a pereeption of 
this truth, we shall red ~alize the benefit of spe- 
; cial providences and inspiration in our daily 
transactions and business, in the increase of 
unity, &e. What we have already experienced 
in that line, is evidence that Jesus Christ is 
taking the government of the world into his own 
ihands. If we devote ourselves with a singl+ 
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ye to the reign of Christ, 


expect that the kingdom we are serving will 
sustain us, If we confess Christ, he will con- 
fess us. He thought ae afeaton of Christ 
29 this mi: nnn r, Was a step in advance of any 
we have taken before. It is introducing him 


jnto society from whic ‘h he has heretofore been 
exc ‘lh ut led; ; 
ther did not want that office, or was not capa- 
ble of filling it. Our confession of Christ as a 
savior froin sin, has led us on from step to step, 
and we are sure that he is not only capable, but 


and it has been thought that ke ei-| 


we have a right to} average duration of life is sat to be thirty- 


three years. Half of the human race die in 
seventy years makes a very old man; 


arrives at the age of an 


infancy : 
and if an individual 
hundred years, it is considered a wonderful 
| event ; and if a man should live two hundred 
years, it would be thought miraculous. 

It is plain from the statistics we have men- 
that there is no rule in regard to the 
that 


tioned, 





term of human life, inherent in life itself ; 


willing to secure the hearts of the children of} human life is not a eyele that is run by mathe- 


men, and their h: appiness, by destroying the 
evil influence, and bringing in everlasting ri -ht- 
eousness. In view of all this, I feel like lay- 
ing all upon the altar of sacrifice, in securin 
his election. 


' 
Mr. Dunn said he found the sympathy and! the limitation of human life? It is 


enthusiasm of this movement catching, and re- 
alized its rationality more and more. Most peo- 
ple imagine that Jesus Christ has nothing to do | 

vith the affairs of this world——that when people | 
die, he takes some little interest in them, 4 
that is all. 
it for some gor od object. 
it praise him ; and in some way he will get the 
government into his hands; and I can see a 
gradual working toward this issue. 

All were agreed in setting their seal to the | 
testimony th: at the C oncentric Convention h: id | 
overruled this whole matter—had n minated | 

Christ to the sovereiguty of the world ; that | 
what they had begun, they would perform ; ; and | 
in prese nting ourselves to God a living sacri-} 


fice for the doing of Ais will on earth as it is | 


done in heaven. 


{The series of (continued in this paper 
from the Oneida Cireular.) will be understood to be off- 
hand conversational lectures, spoken at our evening fireside, 
and phonographically reported by Wa. A. Iixps.] 


Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 107. 


* Home-Tacks” 


{Reronren ror tie Cincusar, June 80. 1852.) 


TERM OF LIFE 

We are taught by physiologists, and by the 
popular sciences, that ‘ death isa natural law’ 
—-a ‘debt of nature ;? and it 
and quite natur al question to ask, what is the 
legitimate time for this debt to run before pay- 
If it is a natural law that men shall 
asonably expect to have some 


THE NATURAL 


is vggaesd a fair 


ment 2 
die, they may re 
general rule in relation to the duration of life. 
Plants are regularly classified in respect to 
their time of growth. 
and it is natural for them to die in one 
Other plants live two and three years, 
The animals, | ( 
too, And if 
human beings are subject to the natural laws in 


Some are ealled annual 
plants ; 
year. 

and others a much longer time. 
have their natural term of life 


regard to death, they must be in regard to life; 


and we ought to distinctly ascertain what the 


law is—how long we are at liberty to live; and 
not allow death to crowd upon us unjustly. 
Let us have the law, whatever 
ed in a natural way 


it is, administer- 
We may possibly be im- 
posed upon in this matter, at least in respect 
to the legitimate extent of natural life. 

The impression is apparently with 
the present generation, 
man to die within a hundred years, as it is that 
he should ever die. But it is evident 
the Bible, that there is no such natural law con- 


strong 


from 


cerning the duration of life. History affords 
us a seale, ranging from nearly a thousand 


years, as the natural term of life, to between 
the average duration of 
The general term of 


thirty and forty years, 

life at the present time. 
lite, for a long time after the fall, 
nine hundred years. This time was shortened 
very fast, however, after the flood. 


was about 


The days 
of Noah were nine hundred and fifty years: 
those of his son six hundred years: Arphaxad 
(his son’s son) four hundred and thirty-eight 
years: and so on down to Abraham, who lived 
an hundred and seventy-four Jacob 
lived an hundred and forty-seven years; but 
he said to Pharaoh, at the age of one hundred 
and thirty years, ‘Few and evil have the days 
of iny life been, and have not attained unto the 


years. 


days of the years of the life of my fathers in 
((ren. 47: 9.) He looked 
upon an hundred and thirty years as a small 
affair—he had not forgotten the longer leases 
of his fathers. 
twenty years; but his eye was not dim when 
he died--he died in Now the 


their pilgrimage.’ 


Moses lived an hundred and 


Nis strength. 


that it is as natural for | 


like the 


| moon, and does not come to a termination with- 


i metical laws, cycles of the sun and 


»|in a certain time, by an inevitable law. 


| What then is the true doctrine concerning 


evident 


| that human life is wsed wp in longer or shorter 


| periods, 


| _ existing generation, 
3ut if he made the world, he m: ide | 
He is going to have | 


| 


| in 





the circumstances in 
Under the laws of the 
certain classes of the hu- 


according to 
| which it is placed 


man race are used up in in a much shorter time 
than the general mass. For instance, it is said 
‘that harlots live only six or seven years after 
they commence their unwholesome career ; and 
*Unele Tom’s Cabin’ tells us that the Red Riv- 
er planters expect to use up the best of slaves 
No 


only a 


however, 
few 
worked 


six or seven years. one, 


argues because harlots last years 


(in their profession, and slaves are 
to death in a short time, that it is a natural law 
that people shall be worn out by the business of 
life in six or seven years. We attribute the 
shortness of the life of slaves and harlots to 
the circunistances and influences which surround 
And if we look at 


history, we find no greater reason for affirming 
7) > S 


them and work upon them. 


in human nature the 
the 
the life of man, than we have to argue in re- 


that there is inherently 


limit now recognized average term of 
spect to the natural term of life from the age 
of slaves. All that we can reasonably affirm 
is, that human life is in a mill that grends it up 
now than formerly. There is harder 


‘ P ati ’ 
plantation, 


faster 
accompanied with 
The using-up pow- 


work on the 
more poisonous practices. 
er has greater advantages over human life. 


Let us trace the matter back to the begin- 


ning. We have no right to say that the pres- 
ent term of life is the natural term, because it 


has not always been the term. We have no 
right to say that one hundred and twenty years 
(the age of Moses) is the natural term of life, 
for people lived longer previous to his day.— 
We have no right to say that an 
years (Abraham’s age) 


for Noah 


hundred and 
is the nat- 


fathers 


seventy-five 
ural term of life, and his 
lived longer. 
lah, the oldest man, who lived nine hundred 
and sixty-nine years, and we have no right to 
and say that nine hundred and six- 
ty-nine years is the the 
for life was not then in its natu- 
ral, unobstructed state. Methuselah lived af- 
ter all the poisonous, satanic influences conse- 


stop there, 
natural limitation of 


life of man 


quent upon the fall were let loose upon the 


world. TLuman life was then in circumstances 
that shortened the term of’ its existenee. 

Thus we must conclude that the natural term 
of human life, aside from influences that are 
entirely abnormal and unnecessary, ds more 
than nine hundred and sixty-nine years. This 

, to be sure, the highest known term: but it 
must be far below the natural term, if we allow 
any power whatever to sin and cursed influen- 
ees. Human life, under the ruinous cireum- 
stanees of the fall, has been known to reach 
nearly a thousand years. Who, then, shall 
undertake to say what the term of life would be 
freed from the obstructions of’ sin = 

Tam not preaching now the gospel of Jesus 
Christ in regard to the subject of death; I am 
simply throwing the subject open for examina- 
tion, free from the pressure of surrounding 
impressions aud traditions. If there were no 
Christ, andif the gospel of the abolition of 
death by the resurrection of ( Yhrist was waknown, 


| 


; pent of it, 
be | 
So we may go back to Methuse- 








it would still be ridiculous and wrong for us to 
submit blindly to the idea that death is inevitably | 
necessary within the age 


years. 


the facts in its history, it must be absurd sh | sieetmaiie as 


of sixty or seventy | break 
Certainly, if we believe the Bible, and | reality—-a serious reality : 





make the present average length of human life 
the rule of a natural law. If persons will 
not reason from the truths of the gospel, they 
ought, at least, to reason soundly from facts 
in the history of the world, 
bugged as natural reasoners. 


and not be hum- 

In view of past 
facts, it is evident that death is crowded upon 
mankind a great deal sooner than it ought to be. 
The ‘debt of nature’ is demanded, and pay- 
ment forced altogether too soon. There can 
be no natural law which requires the payment 
of this debt sooner now than formerly, or soon- 
er in some eases than others. 

The ¢ 


simply a 


natural law,’ talked about so much, is 
variable fashion. At first 


fashionable to die at about the age of nino hun- 


it was 


dred years ; 
and now at three score and ten 

fashion now, for one half of the 
die in infancy. We find no 

work any where in the history of the world.— 
The only natural law in the beginning, was that 
man should eat what the Lord told him to, and 
live It is just as natural for persons 
to die at the age they do, 


afterwards at six hundred years ; 

It is also the 
human race to 
natural law at 


forever. 
as it is for slaves to 
die much earlier than people in general, and no 
i.e., it is natural for persons to die 
when they are used up; 


more ; 
and the machinery of 
circumstances is so arranged now, that persons 
are used up in about thirty years, on an average. 

I admit that there is a sense in which death 
may be said to be the natural law of man in 
his sinful condition; but it is not a law inhe- 
rent in human life: 
life, 


quires limitation. 


there is nothing in human 
that re- 
The natural laws of a peni- 
of 

comfortable mansion for civilized beings, are en- 
tirely different things. 


in its natural and primary state, 


tentiary institution, and the natural laws 


The laws that have gov- 
erned the world in regard to death, since the 
fall, you 
please, to a state of sin which is unnatural, but 


are penitentiary laws; natural if 
by no means the primary natural laws of God's 
beautiful universe. 

Death, we admit, is an appointment of God. 
‘It is appointed unto man once to die.’ But 
still we must bear in mind that God has ap- 
in the 
death of Christ was appointed. 


pointed men to die, same sense that the 


‘Him being 


delivered by the determinate counse! and fore- 


knowledge of God, (says Peter to the Jews,) 


ye have taken, and by wicked hands have 
crucified and slain.’ (Acts 2: 23.) God ap- 


pointed Chirist’s death, but wicked oxe- 


cuted that appointment ; 
or be damned ; 


men 
and they had to re- 
and it was just and 
right that all righteous souls should abher them. 
So the death of mankind in general, though ap- 
pointed ‘by the determinate counsel ang fore- 
knowledge of God,’ is consummated by wicked 
It is the devil and 
unrighteously devouring human life ; 


hands, his angels that are 
and they 
may justly be called in question for their deeds. 
All oppression may, in one sense, be referred to 
‘Tle worketh all 

of his own will.’ 


the administration of Cod. 

things according to the counse} 
But this consideration does not preclude 

from resisting oppression. Death, though to 
he acknowledged as an ordinance of (rod, is yet 
a damnable oppression; and it should he abhor- 
red and resisted as the work of inurderous be- 
ings. And just in proportion as we abhor 
death, we ought to abhor the delusion that eoy- 
and calls death a natural 
{ death, 


ers the whole world, 
law. ‘The mere abhorrence o is 2 blind 
unintelligent feeling. When this feeling is ed- 
ucated, it will be directed against the 
cause of death, which is the spirit of darkness, 


spirtinal 


ignorance, unbelief’, the delusions of sin. 
Delusion is the charm of Satan. 

fixes his eve ona bird, and the 

subtle attraction drawing it toward the popent's 


bird feels a 
mouth. The spiritual suction of the devil is 
the cause of death, and is the 
we have to deal with. The 
now so strong that he can draw men into hiun- 


self, 


horrible thing | 


devil’s charm is 


body and soul, in about “eg years. 

The question for solution, is, Ilow shall we 
k this charm of the dedlcsvee' >. eas 

and, foolish and un- | 

it seems to us, it is nearly almigh- 


A serpent | 





ty over the world, and must be met as a mighty 
principality. The existence and power of the 
charm is a fact, though there is no truth in it. 
How is it to be broken up? Simple reason, 
and a truthful presentation of the subject, will 
not do it, though it may loosen our minds, and 
give us liberty to think in the right direction. 
A stronger power than the principality engaged 
in this delusive charm must take possession of 
us. We sha'l be saved not by reason, but by 
sympathy. Sympathy is the primal, funda- 
mental law of our being. Let us reason as we 
may, we shall still inevitably be governed, in 
one way or another, by sympathy. In unbelief, 
persons are governed by sympathy with their 
past experience and the experience of all man- 
kind. The attractions of sympathy—sympa- 
thy with the delusions of the world, sympathy 
with the power of darkness, sympathy with the 
charm of Satan—are very strong forces. They 
create gravitation of our life in 
the direction of those sympathies ; and in order 
to overcome these charms, and this gravitation, 
we must receive into our hearts and minds a 
stronger force of sympathy in the direction of 
the truth. Otherwise, though we may see how 
foolish and unreasonable the old serpent’s charm 
is, we shall slide right along into his mouth.— 
Here is where the gospel takes effect. Through 
Christ we can receive a power of sympathy, a 
foree of gravitation, stronger than that of Sa- 
tan, and therefore able to overcome the charm 
of death. 


Cable-Tatk, by 3. §. N.--No. 93, 


WnnnnnhAne. 
March 1, 1852. 
He 
is not gloomy, on the one hand, or frivolous on 
neither dull, nor light-minded. He 
has the good of all states, and the evil of none. 
He is serivusly-joyful, joyfully-serious, soberly- 
sportive. This is the spirit we must receive 
and give circulation to, in order to enjoy the 
things of this world, and ‘ eat and drink in the 
name of the Lord Jesus.” We must base our 
enjoyments on principle, and not eat and drink 
in the spirit of sensuality and frivolity-——in the 
spirit that says, ‘let us eat, and drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die,’ but understand 
the philosophy of the matter-—-understand our 
own nature, and Cod’s intentions, and bring all 
enjoyments over from the side of mere indul- 
gences, to the side of duties. This can be done. 
Whatever it is 74ghé that we should do, prop- 
erly considered, it is our duty to do, and can be 
dignified into the worship of God. We ean be 
serious ia our enjoyments, and do every thing 
This the only way to gain and 
preserve a good conscience. Our 
and intellects have discovered that we are in 
the midst of eternities: that we are allof the 
time dealing with immeasureable interests: 
that every thing we have to do with is impor- 
tant. hat being the case, so long as we are 
conscious of doing any thing i m % careless, friv- 
olous spirit, so long we shall be. at war with our 
own consciences. We can have peace with our - 
selves, only by thoroughly establishing in our 
consciences the feeling that we are in all things 
pursuing the true end of our existence. This 
we can do, if we take a comprehensive view of 
all things. Our enjoyments, instead of intru- 
diug themselves upon our consciences as offen- 
may come in as helpers, with all the ser- 
vants of God, in the great objects for which we 
are made. [am satisfied that the more serious 
we are, the more in. camest, the more single- 
eyed in our devotion to God, and the more en- 
| lightened we are—the more liberally we shall 
deal with all our affections and passions, and 
the greater enjoyment we shall attain. We 
shall come into the medium spirit of Christ, 
‘that knows how to enjoy all things in a mueb 


| more intense way than tie frivolous spirit can. 


an inner 








Christ is in all things a MEpIuM spirit. 
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je Ask nearly any child you meet, who was the 
| oldest man? and he will reply, ‘Methuselah.’ We 
may be thought presumptuous in questioning the 
truth of this time-honored saying; but we would 
| suggest that Enoch was the oldest man. Why not? 
| Methuselah was pine hundred and sixty-nine years 
' old when he diced: Enoch must have lived much lon- 
| ger than that. Indeed. we cannot ascertain that he 
; died at all! The following is an account of his exit 
—* And Enoch walked with God; and he was not, 
| for God took him.’ Elijah, too, we should honor as a 
| very old man; older than Methuselah. Enoch was 
the father of Methusel: ah, and the natural attraction 
|and sympathy between the son and his aged, living 
| father, may ‘perh: ips, in some measure, account for 
Methuselah’s remarkable age. 
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FROM VERMONT. 
Fletcher, July 4, 1852. 

—Having spent a week in this fine grazing | 
section of the Green Mountain State, literally | 
flowing, if not with milk and honey, with but- | 
ter and cheese, I am able to report to you some 
progress of Practical Communism. But before | 
doing so, allow me to express my feelings of 
attachment for the home of the ‘Green Moun- 
tain Boys.’ It is a noble State, for it has raised | 
up noble sons and daughters upon its rugged, 
mountainous soil. 

In looking over our account with the State 
as a whole, I confess we have, 2s servants of 
the truth, been liberally treated. True, Put- 
ney frowned at us, and thought us naughty 
children, and chastised our pockets a little, and | 
looked askance at our principles of novelty, | 
but these northern brethren ‘ took joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods,’ in selling their farms, 
and following us into exile, and were large con- 
tributors in buying and building up our beau- 
tiful domain at Oneida. afford to 
say of the State as a whole, ‘ where sin abound- 
ed, grace did much more abound.’ In striking 
the balance therefore, betweer the South and 
the North, we must give the State credit for 
dealing generously by us. 

There is moreover in the spirit of this people 
an evident tendency to Theocracy. The spir- 
its of such men as the heroic Ethan Allen, and 
Judge Harrington, are here siill—more refined 
and free from infidelity, but none the less bold 
and daring in demanding their rights ‘in the name 
of the great Jehovah,’ [leaving out the ‘ Conti- 
nental Congress ;’] and in demanding from any 


So we can 


foreign power which may.claim them as prison- 
ers, a ‘bill of sale from God Almighty,’ before 
surrendering. I venture to predict, therefore, 
that Vermont will be the first State to ratify 
Kossuth’s nomination of Jesus Christ to the 
sovereignty of the world. 

To proceed with my report: I am happy to 
state that Mr K and family from Oneida, 
had been faithfully laboring since their arrival, 
the 2d of June, preparing the way for my visit 
here. Last Monday, the second day after my 
arrival, we appointed a general meeting of the 
known friends of our cause, to convene at this 
house, (Mr. John Kinsley’s,) on Thursday, 
July Ist, to discuss the question of Practical 
Communism, as explained in the 31st No. of the 
Circular. All who were expected, were pres- 
ent ; and I can assure yau, it was a meeting of 
earnest souls. We had the day previous, re- 
ceived the Weekly Tribune, containing the no- 
ble Magyar’s last speech, in which he nomina- 
ted Jesus Christ to the sovereignty. of nations ; 
and it scemed a fitting occasion to read that 
portion of it which contained the nomination ; 
so that the first act of the community school, 
just organized, should be a ratification meeting. 
The vote was not formaj—-there were no sct 
speeches, but the response was with feclings too 
deep to find utterance. As regards Kossuth, 
it was the speech of all his speeches—the one 
for which ail previous ones were only introduc- 
tory.* Without going.into the details of our 
meeting, suffice it to say, that four families 
present, pledged themselves, their property, 
and all their po sessions, to the cause of prac- 
tical commuaism, as advocated by John H. 
Noyes, They are all men of property and in- 
fluence, and are highly esteemed by all who 
know them. Be it known therefore, to all 
whom it may concern, thata community school 
is now permanently established in Northern 
Vermont, devoted to the Sovereignty of Jesus 
Christ, andis pledged, with other Associa- 
tions, to give to his admjuistration, the organ of 
a Daily Paper, in heaven’s good time. 

I have ceased to wonder at the fact that we 








*It is worthy of notice that this is the ondy speech 
made by Kossuth in this country, not specially de- 
voted to the interests of Hungary. In concluding 
it, he apologized to his ‘ fatherland’ for this first de- 
parture from his ordinary course, and promised to 
make up by a night's labor for the day he had taken 
from his country in its preparation. The ‘ Nom- 
ination,’ therefore, is not Hungarian, but may be 
considered as the utterance of the spirit of universal 
‘ humanity,’ for its King. 





are tolerated in advocating and practically car- 
rying out community principles. The wonder 


with me is, that God has for so long a time tol- | 
‘erated the aati-community principles of sin, 


selfishness, and death, to be set up like charnel 
houses, and cells of solitary confinement, and 
defended as the natural state of things, in this 
beautiful world of his. Iam beginning to be 
amazed even, at the long patience of God on 
the one hand, and the blindness of men on the 


other; and to wonder that men, with Bibles in | 


hand, are not going from house to house, organ- 
izing families into practical communities, to be 
governed by Pentecost principles. For the 
Bible teaches the most radical principles of 
Communism. 
nothing less than a compact condensing all in- 
terests into one. 

But, says one, ‘ We can’t accept your social 
views ; they don’t look right,’ &e. Ah indeed! 
but, Mr Objector, have you ever candidly looked 
into the working of the world’s social system 
and theory? You must not forget that you 
have a system as well as your neighbors the 

erfectionists ; and that your system, as well 
as others, is ere long to be publicly investiga- 
ted, and the workings of it brought to the light. 


Then, a comparison between them can be drawn. | 


Among other things it must be borne in mind 
that the world’s marriage system is responsible 
in an important sense for all the licentivusness 
and social evils that exist outside of that institu- 
tion. For while marriage, like slavery, is made 
the corner stone of society, the governing wheel 
to which all other machinery must accommodate 
itself’, its actual operation is left to the whims 


and caprices of selfish men ; and woman, the | 


weaker party, has oniy the privilege of accept- 
ing the fate which is ground out for her, rang- 
ing from decent dependence, down to nothing 
and worse than nothing. And yet with all the 
miseries and distress growing out of the incom- 
petency of marriage to meet the demands of 
human nature, public opinion has strenuonsly 
forbid any improvement, any attempt at a 
better solution of the social relations.— 
So many facts are daily coming to my knowl- 
edge, showing the horrible crimes, vices, and 
barbarities committed inside and outside of the 
system of marriage, that my heart almost sick- 
ens within me, leading me to ery, ‘ How long 
O Lord, holy aud true, dost thou not avenge 
the blood of abused humanity on the selfish, 
insane principalities that rule the present, insti- 
tutions of the world ?? G. Cracin. 


FROM ONEIDA, 
Oneida, June 28, 1852. 

—The ‘ Home-Talk’ in the last Circular, 
‘Truth versus Custom,’ was a very edifying one 
tome. I never saw 2s I do now, that the de- 
vil’s forte is in habit—custom. He would have 
us believe, because he has depressed us on 
some particular point, and for the time being 
covered up the truth from us, therefore we 
must expect it will be so again ; it has. become 
a habit. Because we have been small-hearted, 
and not able to appreciate God’s blessings, and 
give our whole hearts to the work before us 
with the enthusiasm of faith, therefore it 
will continue to be so; we can see our foot- 
prints in the detestable path. Because some 
inferior object or trial has seized our attention, 
and at times taken possession of us, therefore 
we never shall attain to the state in which eve- 
ry thought will be brought into captivity to 
Christ. 

All this sort of reasoning is from beneath— 
it is the devil’s logic. It is the natural con- 
clusion of a lazy, unbelieving mind: not the 
conclusion of a man of true faith—of one who 
sincerely believes in Christ as an omnipotent 
Savior. 

No spirit can be more directly opposite to 
the spirit of Christ, than the spirit that is in 
bondag: to habit. There is everlasting growth 
and expansion in Christ’s spirit. What if we 
have heretofore come short of the true stan- 
dard ?—it is no sign that we shall do so hereaf- 
ter ; but rather should we expect the contrary, 
if we are rational believers in the power ot 
Christ. I, for my part, have no faith in habit 
as ap unconquerable principality. When once 
fairly grappled with in the name of Christ, it 
will prove a sham. ‘Ihe life and love of Christ 
is stronger than all habit and custom. I con- 
fess that power in me, and expect that it will 
make me single-cyed for the truth. 

Truly yours, H. M. Warers. 


Oneida, June 30, 1852. 

— My heart for several days has wanted to 
speak to you; so ] will saya few words if I 
imay but disobey the spirit that would prohibit 
if it could, my ever writing to Brooklyn, espe- 
cially when I have an instinct that it will be a 
particular benefit to me, as I believe it will at 
this time, 

The nomination of Jesus Christ as Presi- 
dent of the world, stirs me up mvure than ever, 


‘|as well as Mr. N., very fresh to my mind. 


The New Covenant, too, is| 
|ry and spirit all the experience I have had that 


[to put away all small-heartedness and atten- |! 


| tion to private interests, and to abandon my- 
self, with all that I have and am, to the public 
iserviee, if I only contribute a mite in the fur- 


theranee of so great a cause—the election of 


Jesus Christ as king and lawgiver of the nations. 


| This subject has been much the theme of our 


conversation and interest here, since we re- 
ceived Kossuth’s last speech ; and it has added 


‘new enthusiasm and inspiration to our ambi- 


tion. 

In a report received a week or two since, 
Mr. N. alludes to our confession of the king- 
dom of God in Putney. It revived the seenes 
of my being healed, and brought Mrs. Cragin, 
I 


believe that if I could rub out from my memo- 


was not of faith since 1 was healed, that I 
should have no temptation to sickness. I con- 
fess ‘the Spirit of truth’ in me, that abolishes 
time and space, and brings all faith to my re- 
membrance. Ihave been very well for some 
time past. I thank God for it, and pray that 
I may use all my strength to the best advan- 
tage for Christ and the church. With much 
love to all, your sister in the public service. 


H. A. Haut. 


FROM CONNECTICUT. 
Wallingford, July 2, 1852. 

—The enclosed ten dollars, we forward to 

Brooklyn with much satisfaction. J have in- 

creasing confidence that in devoting ourselves 


terests will be well provided for. LI am_ confi- 
dent all who sympathise with the truth Mr. 
Noyes is bringing out, will find an enthusiastic 
| devotion to the paper growing in them. 

I have not forgotten the invitation I received 
while in Brooklya to contribute an article oc- 
casionally to the paper. I feel that Satan has 
hindered me thus far; but I belong to Christ, 
and confess his spirit in me as my ability to 
write to edification. Iam thankful that I can 
say faith is growing in my heart, and in the 
family here. ‘The ‘ Home-Talk’ in the last 
Cireular, ‘ Truth versus Custom,’ was very 
edifying to us. 
Christ is steadily washing away and undermi- 
ning old habits, is clear and encouraging. 

As a f.mily, our thanks are due to God for 
giving us power over the spirit of disease.— 
Mr. A’s. case is interesting and encouraging. 
Here we came in contact with an old, chronic 
case, of twenty-four years standing. He has 
been subject to an annual attack at this season 
of the year, and had acquired a very amiable 
way of submitting to his periodical visitor. 
Hence we found it somewhat difficult to keep 
from sympathizing with the sick spirit that was 
upon him ; and it wasalso rather difficult for 
him to accept of and be reconciled to our way 
of treating his case; he thought it hard, &c. 
He did look miserably ; but he is now coming 
up, appareatly much better and brighter, 

K. H. Wamivron. 


FROM OHIO. 
Monree Falls, June 27, 1852. 

—I have been in great tribulation and an- 
guish of soul for the last three weeks. I had, 
as I told you, had my attention diverted from 
Christ ; but had, from resolve, and a power out 
of myself, returned to the inner sense. 1 
sought to come into former experience, but 
could not find it. I went into a self-examina- 
tion to find some sin, but could not discover 
any. I tried to work myself into a repentant 
state, but could not. The result of this ex- 
unination was, the conclusion that I had given 
my attention to outward things and had grieved 
Christ away. Still I did not feel any condem- 
nation: I turned within, with a resolve to stay 
there till Christ appeared, if I died. I could 
not live in the world without Christ, for that 
would be worse than death. The tempter 
came with all his mighty foree. I remained 
where I was, turned within ; but there seemed 
to be no God, no Christ. I was in great trib- 
ulation ; felt cut off from God, and rejected 
by the church. The Circular came: I eagerly 
took it, expecting to find something there to 
comfort me. But every line that met my eye 
seemed charged with the most cruel imisappre- 
hensions, and pointed right at me. I returned 
again to my suffering: the spirit of burning 
judgment from the church, yet mixed with 
love, followed me ; it was like consuming fire. 
I knew that I had misapprehended the church, 
and felt that I owed acknowledgement. Sec- 
ing no farther than that it would remove some 
of the tribulation from me, I wrote; but in- 
stead of getting relief, felt worse, if possible, 
than before. It seemed as though my soul 
would consume with burning judgment. | 
have sought my savior long and well. AndI 
have found him, but where? In the bottom 
of my soul buried. And in what? In stones 
of unbelief, that bury me also. 1 can no 





to the support of the paper, our pecuniary in-| 


The idea that the blood of 


| him. 


more have a suffering Savior on earth ; I must ~ 
have a RISEN one, or lay where I am_ beneath 
this load of death. Christ must go from here, 
for God has raised him from the dead: ‘ It ig 
finished ;’ the great atonement is made ; but I 
must believe in my heart, or I cannot go with 
And there-is no belief in my heart: itis 
all unbelief. The church is here too—the res. 
urrection churech——those who have riscn from 
this grave of unbelief in themselves. They are 


| re conciled to me ; love has brought them down 


here into this cavern of death ; but they cannot 


'stay here with me ; they will follow Christ back 


| 
| 
| 


/ment ! 





tothe heavens. Oh! God: rend asunder these 
stones of unbelief, and Ict me follow too. : 

Monday, June 28th.—Christ and ihe church 
have gone to their place, and I am left in this 
eold, dark grave. Oh the horror of this mo- 
all cold, all darkness. It is a narrow 
place. 

Monday Evening.—A light glimmers—the 
soft, pure light of heaven. Its warmth has 
reached my heart. I believe in my heart that 
God has raised Christ from the dead. Con- 
sciousness is returning ; assurance brightens, 
The stones of unbelief roll back ; the grave 
opens: I am rising by the same power that 
works by love, that cleansed my heart from 
selfishness and condemnation. 

Friday July 2d.—The grand object, the 
great benefit of the resurrection from the dead 
in this life, now stands out plain before me.— 
The whole object of Christ’s mission on earth, 
was to bring us out of selfishness, back to 
God; to.cleanse us from selfishness wholly, 
body, soul, and spirit, so that nothing shall be 
left to be tempted: in short, to bring us back 
into his image, and restore us again to full 
sympathy with himself, that we may depart 
from him no more forever. After our souls 
are freed from guilt, selfishness still wars in 
our members; there is something left to be 
tempted, which makes a world of sin, of itself. 
Then the intellect, until it is quickened and 
sanctified, is another world of death in itself: 
it is capable of occupying the attention by vain 
imaginations, and of turning the word of the 
Lord in the heart into alie; thus keeping up 
a war of temptation, and destroying harmony, 
The virtue of the resurrection is to purify our 
bodies and minds from all that works death, 
that we may not hold the truth in unrighteous- 
ness. (See the 1st Chap. of Romans through- 
out.) Because of our great unbelief in this 
part of the atonement, it is necessary that our 
souls should coine to judgment; that we should 
actually taste of the sufferings of Christ,s 
death, ‘ being buried with him by baptism in- 
to death,’ that we may be raised with him to 
newness of life. Wc cannot discern his body 
and blood any other way ; it is an utter impos- 
sibility. But when our souls and bodies are 
redeemed, and our intellect has received the 
anointing of the Holy One, so that it may 
bring forth fit praise unto God, and declare the 
word of the Lord in the power of truth and 
the beauty of holiness, the three worlds will 
meet, and form a harmonious whole. There 
cannot be a church formed on earth, and 
brought into full sympathy with God, that has 
power on earth to remit sins according to the 
example given to Peter, in any other way but 
by the resurrection from the dead. It was 
that which organized the Primitive church ; it 
is that which has organized the church at 
Brooklyn and Oneida, 

I found messages in The Circular from time 
to time, which auswered the end for which they 
were designed, to support courage to see the 
end. Near the close of the time in which my 
heart stood in judgment before the church, it 
was Clearly shown to me, that 1 was accepted 
through Curisy, and in no other way. Soon 
after this, some experience was given me, of 
which I had never before had a toretaste. I 
had a glimpse of the infinite wisdom of God’s 
government. Every thing seemed to speak and 
say, Be still, and see the salvation of God. I 

yas sitting at the window at the time: every 
thing that met my eye spoke it, and was in one 
continual song of praise to the greatness of 
God’s salvation. 1 was inpressed, for the time 
being, with God’s universal love ; and all with- 
in me sang in harmony with nature, a song of 
praise and acknowledgment that Jehovah reign- 
ed. I saw that God's elect were appointed by 
him before the foundation of the world, and en- 
veloped in Christ; that the church now or- 
ganized on earth, and mysclt included, was of 
the number; and that ‘neither principalities 
nor powers, nor things present nor things to 
come, could separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus.’ 

I now understand the significance of the 
words, ‘I am in God’s car.’ Pray for me, that 
in whatever I do, I may discern the Lord’s 
body and blood. Yours now and forever, 

Mary GreneE.t. 
a Se 
Letters Received. 

G. W. Robinson; M. Grenell; A. Kinsley; R. 

Kenyon; L. Kneeland; J. E. Howard. 
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